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TENDERING.” 


Mr. F. C. Mason, in a letter this week, draws 
attention to a matter which receives too little 
notice. Local authorities and some large com- 
panies secure veterinary services by advertising. 
In many cases the advertisement combines horse- 
shoeing and veterinary attendance in one item and 
the result is that candidates compete in price for the 
expert work and the trade business. 

It is evident that the trade of horse-shoeing has a 
tolerably well marked value which may be correctly 
estimated by the persons requiring it. It is equally 
evident that the services of a veterinary surgeon 
cannot be correctly estimated in cash by the 
employer. When the two are combined the lowest 
tender is likely to be accepted. 

Mr. Mason has declined to tender for veterinary 
services, holding that such conduct is “ unprofes- 
sional competition.” We incline to think he is 
right, and only wish that more members of the pro- 

fession would show the moral courage to refuse ten- 
dering where no remuneration is specified and where 
under-selling is invited. 

So desirable a change in the customs of authori- 
tes and firms cannot be expected to take place sud- 
denly, but unless the better and older members of 
the veterinary profession support Mr. Mason’s 
action we fear it will be long before this “ unpro- 

fessional competition” ceases. A beginning might 

bemade by those practitioners who have influence 
ind power in getting the tenders for horse-shoeing 
wd veterinary attendance issued separately. It 
ought not to be very difficult to induce authorities 

0 see the distinction between professional and trade 

‘quirements. Those men who are secure in their 

sitions might begin by persuading their clients to 

‘Ste separate contracts and to fix the remuneration 

essional services so as to prevent competi- 


An may be said—Why should professional men 
“compete? The reply is—because brains and 
owledge cannot be weighed like leather and iron. 
wi.’ even when differing in quality, can be 
wet Expert advice and direction cannot be 
Mt be by those who are not experts. Goods can- 
mh sold at a price below cost. Professional 
. es can be sold below cost, and tact and cun- 


tbstituted for knowledge. 


teipa ition, measured only by price, is certainly 
of 22 and unfair to professional men. When a 
int the wuneration is selected and offered it remains 
yedividual to say whether he cares to accept or 
being settled, selection is made on other 
; wality ought to be on what the client thinks is 
etd on of the candidate, but unfortunately it may 
Any friendship, or nepotism. 
Unprofessional competition” would be 


? 


AN UNDIAGNOSED CASE. 


Subject.—A powerful carriage horse, seven years 
old, belonging to a small jobmaster. This animal 
was found very lame in his stable one morning, and 
I saw him two or three hours after. 

Symptoms.-—The horse was standing up (as he 
had been found) absolutely refusing to put his off 
fore foot to the ground, and evidently in great pain. 
The elbow and knee were kept flexed, so that the 
foot remained about twelve inches from the ground, 
and unless the limb was touched the animal main- 
tained it in that position, scarcely moving it at all. 

Pain was evidently increased by moving the limb 
in any direction, or by pressure upon the upper 
part of the forearm, about four inches below the 
elbow joint. The foot was cool, and appeared nor- 
mal, but some heat was evident about the painful 
portion of the forearm, and the relaxed extensor 
muscles of that region were trembling continuously. 
No crepitus could be detected, and there were no 
external marks of injury. 

Diagnosis.—Some injury—the precise nature un- 
certain—received during the night. I was inclined 
to suspect a fracture, without displacement, of the 
upper part of the radius. 

Treatment.—Slings, cold water applications, and 
suitable diet. 

Progress.—This was much more satisfactory than 
I had anticipated. In twenty-four hours pain was 
manifestly decreasing, and the tremulous condition 
of the extensors had altogether disappeared. The 
next day the horse began to put his foot to the 
ground, and very speedily became able to bear 
weight on it. Six days after the accident, I had 
him taken out of the slings for a few minutes, and 
found he walked practically sound. 

I put him back in the slings, and still suspecting 
that the case might be more serious than appeared 
from its progress, wished to keep him there, but 
the owner chose to take him out three days later. 
He was then immediately put to work and did well. 
Contrary so what one would have expected there 
was never at any time any appreciable local swelling. 
It is possible that the case may be of some interest 
to other young practitioners who, like myself, very 
often have to treat affections when utterly at a loss 
for diagnosis. 
Regarding the undiscovered cause of the injury, 
it isperhaps worth mentioning that the animal stood 


between bales. 
YounG PRACTITIONER. 
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COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL. 


There is a world of significance in the priority | other is here righteously insisted on. 


given in the above title to one of its terms. 


be that they prescribe for cases described to them 
without seeing them, but as this means no fee for 
advice the principle which should condemn the 
That a few 


And | cuckoo brothers presume to this ability is of course 


the fear which this significance vaguely stirs is con-|to be lamented, and its evidence in the character of 
firmed by the article under this title in a recent] the “answers to queries” creates a blush of shame 


issue of The Veterinary Record. 


The fear is that the veterinary profession, irritated 


for the relation they claim. 
And any identity of the sale by advertisement of 


out of a cool and collected state of mind by many] medicines with an extended usefulness of the pro- 


thorns of discontent and resentment, 


may be the least harmful, if, to some, the most 
exasperating, shall rashly commit itself to a funda- 
mental change of character. Such change in its 
constitution and practice is involved in Mr. Livesey’s 
suggestions, and it is worth while to consider them 
in the aspects of their justifiability and of the effects 
of their adoption. 

They constitute in these respects, I am convinced, 
a logical mistake and a politic danger. 

The veterinary profession has excuse for its exis- 
tence only so far as the nature of its services makes 
it a necessity. And, it is only in the line of in- 
creased necessity for, or enhanced value of these 
services that methods of professional advancement, 
even in a pecuniary way, are justifiable. The 
necessity for its services is determined by the preva- 
lence of diseases amongst animals, and the measure 
and value of its usefulness by its ability to obviate 
or remove losses due to them. 

What relation, then, has the sale of veterinary 
medicines conducted as a commercial undertaking 
to this clearly defined sphere of veterinary effort and 
remuneration ? 

In the most persuasive arguments or urgent 
reasons of the agitators of this change such a claim 
is hardly ever made. They freely admit that the 
sale of patent medicines prospers simply on the 
gullibility of a public easily tempted and readily 
hooked by baits of promised cures, the more go if 
secrecy of agents, readily secured by dark colours and 
powerful odours, gives that suggestion of mystery 
80 captivating to the popular mind. A bombastic 
literature is also a force of urgent necessity if the 
weak caution which might resist the onslaught on 
eyes and nostrils is to be overcome. 

What part a learned profession can have in 
this guileful trade paralyses the imagination to dis- 
cover! Boastful promises of cure, which alone will 
sell medicines not specitically prescribed, are im- 
possible to the trained intelligence, even in the 
simplest cases-—they are a foreign language which 
appeals only to chilish intelligence and are incap- 
able of translation for adoption by those whose 
language has serious meaning. 

If it is argued that most of the drugs thus foisted 
on a receptive public are worthless, and that their 
supply by members of a responsible profession 
would be a guarantee of value, there is the reason- 
able and just condemnation of the practice of ad- 
ministering medicine without understanding the 
case to convict its adoption by the profession of 
hypocritical inconsistency. At any rate a just ex- 


amongst | fession to the public is still more difficult to discover. 
which the success of vendors of patent medicines} Any 


such extension should, as becomes a living 
thing, follow a line of natural growth; this change 
would be in its nature an excrescence, and so far as 
it exists now, in the most innocent manner, de- 
mands extirpation. 

The only argument with any plausibility to recom- 
mend the change is contained in the fact of so many 
hundreds of pounds being spent annually on medi- 
cines for animals, in the sale and profit of which 
the veterinary profession has no share. Deprived 
of all justifiability for desiring to share the business, 
a wish for its profits is reduced to covetousness of 
the grossest sort, the quality of which motive 
assorts very ill with pretentions to nobility in the 
profession. 
As, however, objections based on such intangl- 
ble reasons as unjustifiability and questionable 
motive may seem inadequate for settlement of a 
practical issue before a calling whose remuneration 
has limits of a very material sort placed on it, 4 
consideration of the effects of such change may 
supply evidence of politic danger to obviate its rash 
adoption. 

An immediate effect is to shift the standard of 
success—the reward, whether fully realised or not, 
due to professional merit and faithfulness—to one, 
which, while it may have much that is estimable 
and desirable for the individual, is still another 
standard—that of purely financial value. 
This standard adopted, must immediately par 
lyse all effort towards the other; to doubt this '8 
to be wilfully blind to the most obvious of prob- 
abilities, for it is competition, to which the poe 
sion is urged, which must be carried on wit 
business weapons, which include every means 0 
obtaining custom and an attention to these alone, § 
which must spell banishment of opportunity, if not ‘4 
desire to attain the other. And here I may — 
that there are many in the profession andeoe 
and ill-fitted, probably by these very qualities Ww? - 
have “made” the profession if not themselves, ; 
engage in this competition. They see 10 it a oe 
and struggle in which even the joys of —_ to 
poverty may be lost, for as poor they are } a 's 
remain despite the added worries and ello 
meet the competition. 
If ridicule could cover this suggest in col 
contumely it deserves, it is surely supplie ‘jermani¢ 
templation of a profession’s care for the : cuit 
proportions of its members, rather than, Y p right 
estimation of their worth, of its ow? 
o 
toexist. The one may be safely left t ‘essiod 
discretion, which only concerns the Pro’ an 


tion with them 


pectation from the members of the profession would 
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for its own good name. In view of which con- 
siderations one cannot help the suspicion that a 
desire for this alteration in the fundamental charac- 
ter of the profession exists only with a personal con- 
viction of special ability in this line of business, 
and the whole complaint resolves itself into this, 
that responsibility which a professional standard 
puts on individual conduct, as it discountenances 
the quackery of “treatment without examination,” 
is irksome to their aspirations. It restrains the 
exercise of their genius to the area in which they 
can personally attend, while their neighbour’s pre- 
serves have a trying fascination. 

With this permission granted the passing of the 
final examinations would consummate professional 
aspiration, and the man who refused to go any 
further would probably come out top, as his 
theoretical mind would make commendatory notices 
of his compounds a facile performance, which 
would also be unrestrained by any conscience 
qualms as to truthfulness, since he might confidently 
say that his experience supported his statements. 

Surely, since examinations may be scraped 
through, this would be an invitation to many without 
desire to become capable veterinary surgeons to 
become members, and it is conceivable that tested 
by the financial standard they would shine to the 
confusion of the truer light. 


R. G. ANDERSON. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Ticks AND PYROPLASMOSIS. 


Marotel says that it is a mistake to consider that 
“very species of animal has a species of tick particu- 
lt to it. Although-the Ixodes do choose their 
victim, yet they fling themselves on every verte 
brate that happens by. The adult females alone 
ite parasitic on man and the domestic animals ; the 
tales, nymphs, and larve are generally to be found 
“small woodland animals such as reptiles, birds, 
and small mammals like rats and moles, and only 
yutident do they get on to the larger animals upon 

a they never fix themselves or suck their blood. 
- emale alone spends her whole life upon one 
two, although she may detach herself 
and host fall to the ground, and lay her eggs 
Riera Without going to another host. There is no 

“m 8 from animal to animal after the fashion 
ticks i mosquitoes and biting flies. But all the 

me hot follow the same course as the ixodes ; 
tana) have two successive hosts among large 
lor th “ * one for the nymph stage, and the other 

Nal g me ult; another may be parasitic from the 

alt sues and have a host for that, the nymph, and 
hon an svely. So that they may be grouped 
eSitological point of view according to the 
Wig “oe of hosts, and this of course has a very 
lagi HS On the question of their pathologi- 

he here is now no doubt at all that ticks 
beng of infection in pyroplasmosis, spiro- 


Bovine pyroplasmosis is inoculated by Ripice- 
phalus sanguineus, R. decoloratus and R. annulatus ; 
the canine form by Ixodes Ricinus, I. hexagonus, 
Dermacentor reticulatus, Hamaphysalis leachi ; the 
ovine variety by Ripicephalus bursa; the equine 
form by R. evertsi. Certain forms of spirochetosis 
(these spirochetes are exoglobular hamatozoa) are 
spread by ticks. Such as the recurrent fever of 
man due to Sp. Obermeieri and spread in Europe 
by the bed bug (Acanthia lectularia) ; tick fever of 
Central Africa by Ornithodurus muobata ; Karapatti 
the spirochetosis of the basin of the Zambesi dis- 
seminated by an unclassed tick, kufw; the spiroche- 
tosis of birds due to Sp. gallinarum and spread in 
Brazil by Argas miniatus; sp. bovina due to Sp. 
Theieri spread by Ripicephalus  decoloratus ; 
Heartwater which attacks the ruminants of South 
Africa, due to an invisible microbe spread by a tick 
Amblyomma hebrem. 

The action of ticks in the spread of these 
diseases has been irrefutably proved by experi- 
ments which show that the females are 
alone dangerous, and that the “ porta-virus” re- 
quires the intervention of a tick, this may easily be 
credited in the case of those ticks which live on 
more than one host, but in the case of those which 
spend their lives on one only further explanation of 
the réle they play is necessary, and the exact réle 
they play is indirect and curious. 

Experiment shows that ticks from an infected 
female are infective, and that they transmit to the 
host upon which they fix for their adult existence, 
so that this hereditary nature has a decided influ- 
ence on the part they play. There is a second 
peculiarity, namely that the eggs are also infective, 
as has been proved by Siegel with hemogregarina 
stepanovi, and Schaudiun with hemogregarine on 
lizards. Marotel asks: Under what form is the 
parasite trasmitted by the tick ? and believes that a 
transforma'ion takes place as in the case of the 
plasmodia transmitted by mosquitoes, but one can- 
not find the pyroplasms in the body of the ticks or 
its eggs and yet prove their infectivity.—Jour. de 
Méd. Vét. 

F. E. P. 


THE ALBUMINOID RATIO. 
The phrases “a well-balanced ration,” “ albuminoid 
ratio,” and “ nutrient ratio,” as applied to cattle feeding, 
are of comparativély recent origin. They are not in 
everyday use either, though every intelligent farmer has 
a good general idea of their meaning. For over fifty 
years ago the relative importance and proper propor- 
tions of albuminoids and carbo-hdrates in cattle feeding 
have been intelligently discussed. In 1856 and 1857 
Mr. Thomas Horsfall, of Burley Hall, Skipton-in- 
Craven, Yorkshire, wrote two long essays on the 
“Management and Feeding of Dairy Cattle,” for the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal. They were based 
on elaborate and painstaking experiments carried out 
by himself, and must at the time have been of consider- 
able practical value. In the second essay he says :—‘* I 
| am satisfied that the most economical use of food rich 
in albuminous matter is together with straw or other 


African heartwater. 


materials which are deficient in thiselement.” He has 
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also other pertinent remarks on‘the use of foods rich 
in albuminoids, and is one of the first writers in the 
R.A.8.E. Journals to lay stress on this subject. Skipton 
is still the centre of an important dairying district. It 
is said there is nota tillage field within twenty miles of 
the town, though this is difficult to believe. Is Mr. 
Horsfall’s work forgotten there, or are there still inves- 
tigators following his footsteps ? 

Germany is generally credited with having been first 
to attempt to place the relative proportions of albumin- 
oids an bet lt ware in a diet on a correct and 
scientific basis, and Dr. Wolff’s tables, now revised 
almost ont of recognition, were for long the standard 
tables on this subject. Itis, however, but fair to point 
out that as early as 1864 Sir John B. Lawes, then Mr. 
Lawes, said that if asked to state what was the approxi- 
mate proportion of the nitrogenous to the digestible non- 
nitrogenous substances below which they should not 
exist in the food of our stock he would say (with reser- 
vations) “about as much as we find in the cereal grains.” 
This varies from about 5°6 to 7°7,and is the albuminoid 
ratio that scientists long recommended for feeding 
cattle, young cattle requiring a much more nitrogenous 
diet. In practice it has been found that considerable 
latitude can be given with good results, and Professor 
Warington says :—‘“ The advantage of employing a fixed 
albuminoid ratio in any diet is less than has been gener- 
ally supposed, the same effect being often produced by 
diets varying within pretty wide limits.” British farmers 
have never felt themselves bound by any rule in this 
matter, and events have proved they are right. 

Witha table of the percentage composition of ordinary 
foods before you it is not difficult to work out the albu- 
minoid ratio of a food or diet. It can, however, be but 
approximate, for foodstuffs of the same kind vary much 
in composition. It is arrived at by multiplying the 
fats by 2}, adding the product to the carbo-hydrates, 
and dividing by the amount of the albuminoids. The 
following is an example of a simple diet worked out on 
this plan 


Albumi- Carbo- 
noids. Fats. hydrates. 

Ib. Ib. Ib. 

5 lb. undecorticated cotton cake, containing 1°03 "27 1°74 

59 17 O4 

6 lb. meadow hay “48 2°52 

6 lb oat staw ‘21 "10 2°22 

2°31 “65 12°52 


Multiply the fats ‘65 by 2}, and we get 1-46; add the 
carbo-hydrates 12°52, and the result is 13°98 : divide by 
the albuminoids 2°31, and we arrive at the albuminoid 
ratio 6, stated as follows—-1:6. If only cattle-feeding 
was as simple ! 

It is worth a paragraph tocompare the way in which 
the albuminoid rr has been received in Germany 
the United States, and England. A friend of mine who 
resided in-‘Germany for some years says there is a great 
difference between the German and the British farmer. 


The former is more exact and ploddirg, the latter more 


brilliant and entermising. The German farmer gives 
his land so many Ib. peracre of nitrogen, phosphates 
or potash ; the British farmer so many ewt. of this, that 
or the other manure. We can therefore understand that | 
in Germany there is a great disposition to accept un- 
questioningly what the chemists om laid down as the 
correct albuminoid ratio for different classes of stock 
In England the farmer rarely mentions it. Although he 
keeps its principles before him, one might almost say he 
scarcely deigns to discuss it, and does not recognise it 
as of any exact importance. In the United States it is 
discussed with perfect openness and freedom: nothing is 
accepted on trust, but there is an evident desire to ~ 
tract from itevery particle of value. ; 

There is much about feeding yet to learn A few days 
ago re-read the excellent reports of an 
series of cattle feeding experiments carried ont at Mains 


of Laithers, in Scotland, in 1895-6-7, under the auspices 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society. In these 
xperiments one lot of cattle grew and gained in weight, 
but did not fatten like the rest, and, indeed, took two 
months longer to finish. Judging from the diet the 
other lots received, the conclusion was come to that bad 
tke albuminoids in their food been materially increased 
when the experiment was half through, they would 
probably have fattened off like the rest. I then turned 
to the reports of some equally interesting American ex- 
periments. In these, one group of cattle that had done 
remarkably well were fed at the beginning of the ex- 
periment with two parts of cottonseed meal to one part 
of maize meal as the concentrated food, but towards the 
end the proportions were reversed, and in consequence 
the albuminoids were greatly reduced. The report says: 
“Our experience makes it clear that in order to get the 
highest finish and keep up uniform gains to the end it is 
necessary to feed more maize meal through the last stage 
of the feeding trial than at the begining.” 

These apparently contradictory conclusions—which 
are, but a small part of the experiments—have 
not been mentioned with the object of casting ridicule 
on either or both of the reports. Far from it, they are 
merely mentioned to show that our knowledge is as yet 
far from complete. But for our own stupidity, we 
should probably at once see why one lot of cattle re- 
quired more carbo-hydrates and the other more albu- 
minoids. All carbo-hydrates are not the same carbo- 
hyrates, and the same may be said of other nutrient 
constituents. The explanation may be found in this, or 
in the respective ages, or the previous treatment of 
cattle. That we are in doubt shows we have yet a great 
deal to learn about feeding, for it is only an example 
of many similar situations we could argue ourselves 
into. CROFTER. 
—-Live Stock Journal. 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS. 


Although swine erysipelas is not a scheduled disease 
a considerable amount of attention has been bestow 
upon it during the past year. P : 

This arose on account of the difficulty which swine 
erysipelas sometimes opposes to an Inspector comlns 
quickly to a decision regarding the actual canse of deat 
of pigs reported to have died of swine fever, although a 
typical lesiors of the disease can be found in their bowels ; 
and it also arose from a desire on the part of the Boar 
to be as fully as possible informed on the importance . 
swine erysipelas as a militant factor againsi the succe® § 
of the pig breeding industry. ‘ ine 

It was thought that an examination of the ae 
fever reports of the previous year might provide s the 
record, at least, of cases of swine erysipelas. During oo 
said year (1904) 9,013 reports of swine fever 1195. 
analysed, and the number of these confirmed was !; 


0 
,| This leaves to be explained 7,818 reported outbreaks 


i as swine fever: 
disease, which were nct confirmed a gjderable 


It is not unreasonable to assume that a ¢o reset 
proportion of the 7,818 unconfirmed reports - out 
cases of swine erysipelas. Among the repor’ form: 
breaks there are 982 cases about which definite Of these, 
tion relating to swine erysipelas is supplied. te swine 
362 were returned as “swine erysipelas << — nsider 
erysipelas” ; the majority may, I think, De con 
as cases of the disease. In other 44 cases 0 
to believe that swine erysipelas did not a Jesion$ 
death, while 576 cases showed post-mor - 
which are unmistakeably those of this diseate. mainly 

The difficulty in the way of diagnosis PP rently noe 
to the so-called acute cases, which are genre 
the most frequent in Great Britain. 1% 
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however, are those which owing to similarity of post- 
mortem appearances often make the diagnosis of swine 
fever in its acute forms a matter of difficulty to the 
inspector working in the field. Observations are in pro- 
gress to determine, if possible, by experimental methods, 
what proportion of the cases showing signs of an acute 
disease are referable to swine erysipelas. 

This disease is rather peculiar, since it may assume 
cha'acters of so mild a type as to lead to its presence 
being completely overlooked, while at other times it may 
appear as a virulent and fatal enzootic. The ontbreaks 
which occurred in the parishes of Chatteris, Benwick, 
Doddington, and Wimblington in July of 1905 was of 
the virulent type, and claimed many victims. It is the 
mild type, however, which according to experience pre- 
vails in Great Britain, and often it manifests itself in a 
form which is no more serious than an attack of 
nettle-rash, under which name it passes amongst pig 
owners. 

The disease may be defined as a contagious disease of 
swine caused by the bacillus of swine erysipelas. 


SYMPTOMs. 


_ Acute cases.—In acute cases the swine show the usual 
signs of severe illness in the pig, viz. : rise of tempera- 
ture, shivering, loss of appetite, and vomiting. In such 
cases a fatal termination may take place in 24 to 48 
hours, but usually the animals live much longer. In 
the less acute cases a red patchy eruption, from which 
the disease gets its name—erysipelas—appears cn the 
buttocks, thighs, body, and ears. 

The breathing is very rapid, and the swine stagger 
about when made to walk. Ultimately they lie prostrate 
in the litter and die comatosed. 

Mild cases.—In mild cases the general symptoms are 
tot marked ; the swine appear to be out of sorts, and 
may show the usual skin eruption. 

Animals which have apparently passed through the 
tcute stages of the disease may remain unthrifty for a 
ong time. Sometimes they die suddenly from valvular 
disease of the heart, which is not an uncommon sequel. 

Nother cases they present symptoms of lameness due 
0 trouble in the joints. 

Although the skin may be discoloured by livid patches 
“in swine fever, the only eruptive symptoms shown 

tay be those of nettle-rash ; the eruption may even be 
iltogether absent. 
whe bacillus apparently can flourish for a long time out- 
1 the bodies of animals,so that once the disease is intro- 

ed into insanitary styes the infection tends to remain 
the di For some reason, however, which is ill understood, 

Sorpneg may assume a very mild form for a time, then 

me out acutely. In Great Britain the acute forms 

Pow n observed particularly in the warn: months. 
testi eme-—-The membranes of the stomach and 
testinal show red patches, and are often swollen. The 
meting glands on the membrane are red and enlarged; 
the ia the surface over these glands is abraded, but 
Mpha inct ulcer of swine fever is never seen. The 
he glands throughout the body are swollen and 
The spleen is oftes 

is often enlarged. 

rey taneous coverings of the lungs and heart 


Spots ‘ 

sometimes fluid is present in the 
un 

In the chr are congested. 


the nj onic form one finds that the tissues around 
atly on the between the chambers of the heart, particu- 
Yayo left side, are thickened and rough ; that is 
“Ndocarditis is present. 


PREVENTION AND IMMUNISATION. 


Mating disease against which several methods of 
have been directed. As far back 


Two vaccines of different strengths were employed, with 
an interval of 12 days. The inoculations are made under 
the skin inside the thighs at the dose of 4th ec. The 
immunity takes about a month to establish itself, and 
this is a serious objection to the method. It is advised 
that the operations should be as far as possible per- 
formed on pigs under four months old as they present 
more resistance. The immunity is said to last about a 
year. This is sufficient for feeding purposes, but it 
means that the inoculation requires to be performed an- 
nually on animals kept for breeding. The method has 
many serious disadvantages. It may give rise to fatal- 
ities. The statistics from Hungary collected on about 
4,000,000 observations put the fatalities at 1°68 per cent. 
against a calculated death-rate of 20 per cent. in the non- 
vaccinated. 

In France, however, the results have not been so 
happy. In certain cases a loss of 10 per cent. has been 
recorded, in addition to such sequelz as arthritis (infiam- 
mation of the joints), and emaciation. The high per- 
centage of losses is said to take place only in districts 
where the disease is established, but these unfortunately 
are the very places where one would wish to employ 
inoculation. 

Lorenz, recognising the shortcomings of the method, 
devised «nother in 1893. This consisted in the prepara- 
tion of a serum by injecting protected pigs with large 
doses of cultures. The pig, however, is not a good sub- 
ject for the preparation of serum. In order to get suf- 
ficiently active material the immunizing bodies had to 
be precipitated by sulphate ofammonia. At the Seventh 
International Veterinary Congress, Lorenz, in common 
with Leclainche and others, admitted that the horse was 
best suited for the preparation of a serum against Swine 
Erysipelas. A horse can be prepared in about two 
months. The immunity conferred by the sernm alone 
begins immediately, but it lasts for little more than 10 
days. It epparently has protective properties even when 
used in the initial stages of infection. 

Leclainche advises that where the disease has already 
broken out the pigs should receive a preliminary injec- 
tion of serum, 10-20 c.c., according to weight. This he 
says greatly reduces the number of accidents consecutive 
to vaccination proper, which is performed about ten days 
afterwards. The first operation is with a mixture (made 
on the spot) of serum—1 c.c. per 20 lbs. live weight, with 
a minimum of 5 cc. and a maximum of 10 c.c.—and 
‘5 cc. of a culture. Twelve days later the animals 
receive ‘5 c.c. of a culture without any serum. The in- 
jections are made subcutaneously either at the base of 
the ears or inside the thighs. During a period of 18. 
months ending November 1901, over 24,000 pigs were 
thus inoculated without accident. About one-half of 
them were treated by preliminary injection of serum. _ 

In the first method of Lorenz, serum was adminis- 
tered three days or so before the culture, which was 
made with somewhat attenuated bacilli obtained from 
the chronic lesions. This was followed 12 days _after- 
wards by a double quantity of culture. Later, Lorenz 
combined the injection of serum and first vaccine, but 
inoculated them at different parts of the body. In 
1898, 22161 pigs were arcane by Lorenz’s method in 
Eastern Prussia. Of these, 3,831 were on infected 
farms. In the latter there were no fresh cases of swine 
erysipelas after inoculation ; 58 per cent. of recoveries 
were recorded in sick animals after the injection of 
seruin (alone) (1-4 doses). Nettle-rash occurred in ‘04 
er cent. of the inoculated. The disease disappeared 
rom the farms after inoculation was adopted, whereas 
it had reappeared regularly before that time. 

In Wealicahane in 1896-8, 17,758 pigs were inocula- 
ted. The accidents numbered 13; the deaths certified 
due to this disease (i.c., failures to protect) were 16 (10 
cases of which were doubtful) ; 3,254 non-vaccinated died 
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cur and Thuillier prepared an attenuated 


Ing the microbe in series through rabbits. 
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The latest statistics obtainable are those from Belgium 
(1904). Vaccine was gratuitously put at the disposal 
of veterinary surgeons by the State Department of 
Agriculture. During twelve months 15,329 pigs were 
inoculated without any accident being reported. The 
details of every trial are not given, but the report con- 
tains many observations showing that in piggeries where 
vaccination was practised the death-rate trom swine 
erysipelas was nil, while in others (in the same dis- 
tricts) where inoculation was not adopted the death-rate 
was very high. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1.—It is not advisable to resort to inoculation of pigs 
on non-infected premises unless the circumstances are 
such that owing to the proximity of acute outbreaks it 
appears practically impossible to prevent the disease 
being introduced by methods of rigorous isolation, be- 
cause the operation might possibly be the means of in- 
fecting the premises. 

2.—Should the disease appear, however, all the pigs 
should with the least delay possible receive a dose of 
serum, and those in which the temperature is normal 
should be removed to non-infected styes on the same 
premises, if this be practicable. Ten days afterwards 
the vaccination proper may be practised after the method 
of Leclainche (serum and virus, then virus alone) on 
those animals still showing a normal temperature. The 
pigs with high a should be returned to the 
infected styes, and, if their value warrants it, they 
should be treated by injections of serum alone, On no 
account should they receive the culture. If it be 
found impossible to separate the sick from the healthy 
= operations should be carried on in the infected 
styes. 


3.--Although this disease can to a large extent be suc- 
cessfully combated by sero-therapy, it must not be 
thought that measures of isolation and sanitation can be 
dispensed with. While the outbreaks lasts no new pigs 
should be brought in, and none should leave the pre- 
mises except for slaughter under the most rigorous pre- 
cautions against the disease being conveyed to other 
premises. Ifa pig owner finds that the disease reap- 
apears annually on his premises he should resort 
annually to preventive inoculation, timing the operation 
so as to have his animals immunized before the season 
of greatest activity. He should also remember that the 
complete eradication of the disease from his premises 
will be greatly facilitated by keeping his pigs in styes 
which can be properly disintected. 

STEWART STOCKMAN. 


A Difficulty in Meat Inspection. 


Ata meeting of the Plymouth town council held on 
Noy. 12th the markets committee submitted the meat 
inspector’s report on the deception recently perpetrated 
by a local butcher in removing the offal from a bullock 
and substituting that of another animal before submit- 
ting the carcase for inspection. The committee had in- 
structed the town clerk to write to the butcher express- 
ing strong disapprobation of his conduct. The report 
added that every member of the committee was anxious 
that a prosecution should take place but the town clerk 
je that this could not be done, because the medical 
officer of health had found the carease of the animal as 
being fit for food and the substitution of the viscera was 
not an offence punishable by law. The town council 
after hearing the explanation confirmed the minute.— 


The Lancet. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases |52eeP] swine Fever 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slangh- 
joreaks mals. poreake mals. jbreaks} mals. Dogs. | Other breaks} breaks.| tered 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Nov. 24} 25 34 22 | 34 2] 31 | 207 
1905 .. 23 30 22/ 38 10° 73 
Corresponding week in {190 wh 29 30 71 iB 12 23 
1908 ..} 18 34 30| 51 46 33 206 
Total for 47 weeks, 1906... ++ | 833 | 1184 996 1881 395 | 1095 | 6286 
! | 
(1905... | 879 1197 1112 1905 778 | 725 | 3276 
Corresponding period in | 190 | 917 | 1378 1403 2469 1179 | 1125 5284 
1903 .. | 681 | 1026 1340 2288 1429} 1351 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov. 27. 1906. 
IRELAND. Week ended Nov.17] .. | ... 6 2 6 
: 1905 4 5 1 6 
Corresponding Week in { 1904 1 3 : 2 1 “ 
1908 21 6 | 100 
Total for 46 weeks, 1906 ee vo 3 7 ‘ | wi 8 16 bs .. | 202 88 961 
: ‘ 1905 .. 3 5 136 | 1410 
Corresponding period in 1904 .. 3 3 293 | 4067 
1903 .. 3 | 10 3 [asa | | 377 


Epizootic Lymphangitis; Week ending Jan. 27, 1906, 1 case. 
ion for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 22, 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruct 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are app 


roximate only. 


1906. 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infect 
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THE WARBLE FLY IN GERMANY. 


The Landes-Okonomie-Kollegium, which is an ad- 
visory body composed of members of the Prussian Agri- 
cultural Clambers and members nominated by the 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture, held a meeting in 
February, at which Professor Ostertag dealt with the 
subject of warble flies, and proposed that the Landes- 
Okonomie-Kollegium should support a resolution that 
the passing of a law in relatio. to combating the warble 
fly was not considered advisable. Professor Ostertag 
then passed in review the life-history of the warble fly 
and the estimated extent of the damage duc to its 
depredations. The fly, he remarked, appears from June 
to September, but does not enter the cowsheds. From 
the time of Virgil it has been stated that when the 
females swarm and hum round cattle, the latter will be- 
come wild and rush about with tail elevated ; entering 
water, if near, to get rid of their instinctively recognized 
enemy. It is pointed out, however, that this appearance 
is not due to the warble fly, but to stabbing insects 
which make painful punctures. It has also been believed 
that the warble fly pierced the hide of the cattle in order 
there to deposit hereggs. But it has been shown that it 
does not attempt to pierce the hide, but with the help of 
an egg-laying tube or ovipositor attaches its eggs to the 
hairs. The larve from these eggs endeavour to reach 
the mouth of the animal, in order to complete in the 

body a life-history, which has many interesting features. 
In the first place they seek the cesophagus, where they 
remain and grow for three months ; they then creep into 
the neural canal, and remain another three aaalie at 
the end of which, towards spring, they begin to appear 
under the skin of the animal. Under the hide the larve, 

which are about 28 mm. long and from 12 to 15 mm. 

broad, produce the so-called warbles, from which they 

emerge by boring through the hide, pupating, and finally 
oming flies. 

The harm occasioned by the warble fly can be gathered 
ftom its life-history, though it is questionable whether 
much injury is done to the grazing stock. On the other 
hand, the value of the meat is diminished by the wander. 
ing of the larvee from the spinal canal to their position 
under the hide, and from. the putrefaction there, and the 

ide is injured by the holes which are drilled in it at the 
time the “ bots” or maggots leave the host. The latter 

‘sideration led the Association of German Tanners to 
etition the Imperial Chancellor to pass a law for the 

butpose of combating the warble fly. In this petition it 

‘4s pointed out that the leaflet on the warble fly and its 

jrvention and remedy, which had been issued by the 

ke tial Health Bureau and distributed in thousands, 
th up to the present apparently been unsuccessful. In 
ms leaflet it was recommended that the larvie should be 

— from the animal affected before they attained 

tn and destroyed. The Association of Tanners 

mrrked that this method would not be followed with- 
ulsion, as it was too troublesome and absorbed 
ee time, besides which the farmer took no great 
oe In the matter because the harm done to himself 
ovable. The loss to the butchers and tanners 
Ieee at £300,000 to £400,000 per annum. The 
ine recommended that in order to compel des- 
fy infos of the bots in the districts suffering from warble 
btabl tation, a law should be passed providing for the 
«lishment of a cattle register ; compulsory destruc- 
“0 of bots b >» COM] 
the cattle-owners, according to official regula 
marking of the warbled animals by means of 
Ntered 5 branded on the horns, the number being 
lef Ju the register ; and yearly revision of the num- 


me attle. Provision was also to be made for the 
ofa f 


order 
“ing, ete, 


ee by the butchers for every branded ani- 
to cover the expenses of registration, 


The Landes-Okonomie-Kollegium brought this peti- 
tion to the notice of the Chambers of Agriculture, and 
at the time of Professor Ostertag’s report two Chambers 
had not replied ; two others had expressed themselves 
as being in sympathy with the petition, but all others as 
decidedly opposed to it. These latter Chambers suggest 
many reasons against legislation in the matter, among 
them being (1) the local occurrence of the warble fly ; 
(2) the multiplication of police orders for farmers ; (3) 
the limitation of the freedum of movement of the agri- 
culturist ; (4) the difficulty of carrying out the law and 
the questionableness of the consequences. ‘To such ob- 
jections Professor Ostertag adds others, remarking that 
the carrying out of such a law would occasion hardships 
which stand in no relation to the desired end ; his chief 
objection, however, lay in a belief that compulsory 
measures would accomplish less than voluntary action, 
for the carrying out of regulations could not take place 
without powerful machinery of an administrative 
character. For such reasons Professor Ostertag did not 
consider legal action was advisable, but believed in en- 
couraging voluntary efforts. In the course of remarks 
on the harm done, he stated that according to Kiihnau 
the loss owing tocutting away of affected flesh may be 
between 10s. and 30s. per head. According to Horne, 
whole carcases may have to be destroyed and lost to the 
trade if the larve in wandering from the spinal canal 
to the hide leave dirty-green coloured passages behind 
them. Director Ruser, of the slaughter-house at Kiel, 
estimated that 40 to 50 per cent. of all the Holstein 
cattle which were at pasture were affected with 
warbles, and according to the returns of the dealers in 
hides and the tanners, one-fifth to one-seventh of all 
cattle slaughtered in Germany are warbled. 

The attacks of warble flies appear to be unknown 
where cattle do not go to pasture until midday, and 
this is usual in most districts of South Gerniany. This 
is believed to be largely due to a biological peculiarity 
of the larvz, which leaves the warbles from early morn- 
ing up to 8a.m., and if the cattle still remain in the 
sheds the larve fall on the floor of the cowsheds and 
are destroyed. The warble fly only occurs naturally 
in places where the cattle are at pasture from spring 
onwards both day and night, or where they are driven 
to pasture in the early morning. Tocombat the pest 
then, the life-history, which the warble fly accomplishes 
as an independent insect and as a parasite, must be 
interrupted. It has been recommended to rub the cattle 
with some évil smelling material at the time of egg-lay- 
ing in order to keep off the flies. Professor Ostertag for 
several reasons dves not approve of this procedure, and 
says that no case is known to him where good results 
have been attained by this method. The only useful 
means of combating the pest is to extract the immature 
bots from the warbles and destroy them. This may be 
done by opening the warbles with a sharp knife and re- 
moving the bots ; the scar in the bide will heal over 
smoothly and loss will not occur as is the case when 
the bots themselves drill the holes. 

After certain other gentlemen had offered their re- 
marks and had emphasised the importance of the 
subject, the motion was put to the meeting and was 
carried. The resolution in full is given as follows :— 

The passing of a law for the purpose of combat- 
ing the warble fly is not considered advisable. On 
the other hand, it is strongly urged that the Cham- 
bers of Agriculture in those districts which suffer 
from the warble pest should induce the farmers to 
take mutual action for the extermination of the 

warble fly. 

The only method of exterminating the warble fly 
is regularly to remove the bots from the warbles 
before the cattle g to pasture, and, as far as possible, 
during the time they are at pasture. 
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— 


In connection with the above it may be of interest to 
reproduce a portion of the information contained in 
the Board’s Leaflet No. 21 (Wardle Flies), the life- 
history referring, however, to Hy ma lineata, 
while in Professor Ostertag’s report //. bovis is referred 
to. The following remarks are quoted from the leaflet 
mentioned :— 

“The life-history of Hypoderma lineata is as follows : 
The fly deposits her eggs upon the hair of the beast, 
particularly on the legs, just above the hoofs, whence a 
common name for this fly in America—-the heel fly ; 
but they are also placed elsewhere. The eggs are 
fastened to the hairs, usually several together ; each 
egg is firmly attached to the hair by a process which 
clasps the hair immediately the egg is laid by the female. 
The animal licks the place where these eggs are placed, 
and the larve hatched from them are carried the 
tongue into the mouth. The young maggots, which are 
spiny, pass into the gullet or esophagus and soon pene- 
trate its walls. They then moult their skin, becoming 
smooth, and proceed to wander through the connective 
tissues of the host and between the skin and flesh tc the 
back, under the hide of which they are at last found. 
Here they moult again, once more becoming spiny. At 
this stage they commence to produce considerable irrita- 
tion, and a swelling arises over them—-the warble— 
which soon becomes perforated by a hole at the sum- 
mit. The tail end is pointed towards this aperture, 
the two spiracles or breathing pores situated on it being 
placed close to the opening. there is now formed much 
= upon which, together with blood, the larval bot 

sand develops. A last moult takes place before 
maturity. By means of the spines the maggot makes 
its way out of the warble-cell and falls to the ground. 

“The life-history of H. bovis is not known with cer- 
tainty. It may be the same as H. lineata. It is said, 
— to lay its eggs on the upper parts of the 


y. 

“If animals are found to be warbled the ‘bots’ may 
be squeezed out of the swellings and killed during 
February, March, and April. The maggots may be ver 
easily extracted by squeezing the warbles with bot 
thumbs, and may then be squashed under foot. This is 
a better plan than covering the opening of the warble 
with grease or mercurial ointment, so as to suffocate 
the bot within.”—T'he Journal of the Board of Agri- 


culture. 


THE DANGERS OF THE MOTOR OMNIBUS. 


The motor omnibus in large cities bids fair to become 
of acute interest to the medical profession. In London 
the recent manifestation of public opinion against motor 
omnibuses on account of the noise produced by them 
was nay ve by medical men, and has to some 
extent diverted attention from the actual danger to life 
and limb arising from the manner in which these vehi- 
cles are driven, as well as from the defects inherent to 
their construction and to the method of their propulsion 
The incident, however, when one of these omnibuses 
skidded, mounted the pavement, and charged the para- 
pet of Waterloo Bridge brought to the minds of many 
the accidents likely to become frequent, at any rate in 
the — in the season when greasy roads and 
fogs are to be expected ; and the result of an action tried 
by Mr. Justice Bigham, and reported in the newspapers 
on Nov. Ist, has not tended to reassure nervous persons 
who use the streets in order tc go about their necessary 
business. Such foot passengers would wish to see every 
preventable accident brought home to the motor driver 
and to his master, but the summing-up of the learned 
judge in the case referred to seems to absolve the owner 
of the motor omnibus from a most important section of 


his liability. The accident inquired into was the result 
of skidding on the part of an omnibus owned by the 
“London Motor Omnibus Company,” whereby the 
mg Thomas King, was injured, and Mr. Justice 

igham is reported as having told the jury that they 
would have to say whether the vehicle was being driven 
at excessive speed at the time of the accident and that 
every miscalculation of distance on the part of the 
driver did not amount to negligence. “They were all 
liable to errors of judgment and it would be unfair «nd 
unreasonable to say that every error of judgment was 
the result of negligence.” With regard to suggestions 
that the omnibus was improperly constructed, he point- 
ed out that there was no evidence of this, and added 
that people could not be expected to anticipate every 
improvementthat might be brought aboutin the next half 
century. 

Such observations as these of the learned judge have 
much which is plausible to commend them, and in the 
particular case in which they were delivered it was not 
surprising that the jury fcund for the defendants. The 
arguments seem, however, to confine the liability of the 
of the motor ownibus company, which may be sued for 
an accident, to such negligence on the part of its ser- 
vants as may be proved to have led directly to the 
occurrence ; and they appear to recognise as a defence 
to an action for damages caused by kiddin the simple 
plea that motor omnibuses are dangerous things, liable 
to skid capriciously, and that if they do so and so injure 
anyone he must accept the result and be thankful that 
it isno worse. They ignore the question, in short, whether 
it is right that anyone putting a necessarily dangerous 
vehicle on the streets should lay himself open to no 
liability in so doing. On the same principle a man 
might cause his coachman to take four thoroughbreds 
from the racecourse, harness them to a coach, and drive 
them down Piccadilly, pleading in answer to any claims 
for damage caused by his freak that his coachman was 
a careful man and did his best to avoid an accident, 
which no one in the circumstances could have preven- 
ted. Asa matter of fect, skidding is sometimes unavoid- 
able, but what is usually to be avoided is the prelimin- 
ary piece of rash or unskilful driving which makes 
either an immediate accident, or the change of pace or 
direction which leads to skidding, inevitable. Skidding 
is, in other words, more likely to occur with an unskil- 
ful driver than with askilful one. Two recent accidents 
“| be referred to in this connection, one of which had 
a fatal termination. At the inquest upon a street- 
cleaner the driver of the motor omnibus (who was 
eventually held not to be responsible for the accident) 
told the yy that he had driven a motor omnibus for one 
week only before the accident, which occured in the 
city of London, but that prior to that time he had 
undergone a month’s training and had passed the exam- 
ination imposed by Scotland Yard. In the other case 
injury to a boy wheeling a barrow was made the subject 
of a police-court inquiry. In this instance the driver 
had practised his occupation for five weeks. In neither 
instance do we observe that evidence was given of pre- 
vious driving of horses, which would have been valua- 
ble, and although the ways of a mechanically propelled 
vehicle may be more easily learnt than those of horses, 
it is impossible not to contrast the practised skill and 
judgment of the driver of the horsed omnibus, as manl- 
fest to all who observe our street traffic, with whatever 
resources may be expected to be found in the driver of 
a motor omnibus after such periods of education as those 
described. 

In two other recent instances actions arising out 0 
skidding have been tried in county courts and have re- 
sulted in damages for the plaintiffs, and in one of -— 
heard in the City of London Court it was intimated by 
counsel for the defendant ommibus company that there 


would be an appeal, his case having been throughout 
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that the greasy condition of the Strand had caused the 
skidding which, so far as the driver was concerned, was 
unavoidable. In the other case tried by Judge Edge at 
Clerkenwell his honour left two questions for the jury : 
(1) Was there negligence on the part of the driver? and 
(2) Even if there was no negligence was the motor 
omnibus being used in such a manner as to render it 
dangerous to the public using the highway? As the 
first question was answered in the affirmative, there was 
no need for any finding upon the second and conse- 
quently the point of law suggested by it will not be 
raised, presumably, upon the facts of this particular 
case. It is, however, clear that before long an appeal or 
appeals to the High Court must lead to authoritative 
decisions defining the general liability of the owners of 
motor omnibuses. No one wishes to see any useful 
enterprise fettered at the outset but at the same time it 
seems a little hard upon the users of other carriages, and 
of the highway generally, that such weighty vehicles as 
motor omnibuses should be, so to speak, turned loose 
upon them in the crowded thoroughfares of London in 
charge of men so inexperienced as those described, and 
that when accid®nts happen it should be said that skid- 
ding is inherent to this form of vehicle, although 
mechanical means are being sought for in order to pre- 
vent it. The injured person would be inclined to retort 
to the effect that if the skidding is inevitable the motor 
omnibus is too dangerous to be allowed in the streets, 
and that if, on the other hand, it is to be avoided its 
occurrence should render the proprietor of the vehicle 
liable for any damage caused & it, in the absence of 
proof that the accident was not due to any act or omis- 
sion of his servant.—Z'he Lancet. 


A. W. HILL TESTIMONIAL. 
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“The Profession"’ in Public Estimation. 
To the Editors of Zhe Lancet. 


Sirs,—The profession owes Sir Dyce Duckworth no 
small debt for plainly stating its social decadence. If 
he Suggests no remedy, it is perhaps because the remedy 
sobvious. The British public, in spite of all its pre- 
Sent literary shortcomings, retains a wholesome rever- 
ence for general education, and a profession whose 
Sandard of general education at entry is no better than 

at of the pharmaceutical chemist and veterinary sur- 
vith need feel no surprise or displeasure at being classed 
a its literary equals. A great deal of nonsense is 
pons talked about the educational value of the medical 
- — and about the mind deriving an equal, 
« the a different, culture from “science” and rom 
The effects of the two on the mind 

a : utely distinct. To attempt to replace “the 
— by “science” is just as sensible as the 
necktie proses, and is much the same as to discard one’s 

hoa a one has bought new bootlaces. “ An 

ued b man “in the uld English sense will never be pro- 
ry i cutting up frogs or making smells ina labora- 

Stelios e ye only be produced—as he always has been 
the greatest y a study of the experience of the past, of 
est thoughts and deeds and lives of the race, 


and by letting the mind dwell most, during its most im- 
pressionable period, on noble and beautiful things. If 
the profession wishes to be thought a profession of 
“oentlemen” let it insist that those now entering it 
shall have the traditional “education of a gentleman.” 
Much as the General Medical Council has done to im- 
prove medical practice in this country, its deplorable 
weakness, in permitting the educational, and heveien 
the social, decadence of the noblest of callings is some- 
thing which cannot be condoned.—I am, sirs, yours 
faithfully, 


Exeter, Nov. 3rd, 1906. 


W. Gorpon. 


Farmer Sued for Damages. 


At the Hythe County Court, before his Honour, 
Judge Shortt, a case in which Mrs. Elizabeth W. Wil- 
son, wife of Major Wilson, R.E., Shorncliffe, was plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Fredk. W. Graves, a well known farmer, of 
Newington, was defendant, was heard. 

This was a claim for £40, damages to a horse, for 
which, it was alleged, defendant was res; onsible. Mr. 
G. W. Haines appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Stephen Lynch (barrister), instructed by Mr. J. E. 
Churchill, for the defendant. 

The case created considerable interest, for during the 
hearing the Court was crowded with farmers and 
others. 

Mr. Haines briefly outlined the circumstances. Mrs, 
Wilson, who was the wife of an officer at the Camp. 
purchased the horse, he said, for the sum of £40, and 
went to Mr. Graves with a view to his looking after it. 
Mr. Graves arran to do so, and plaintiff heard no 
more about the animal until Monday, 13th August, when 
Mr. Graves came to her, and said that the horse had 
received serious damage. The plaintiff then asked for 
the particulars in writing. In the field adjoining the 
one in which Mr. Graves put the animal it appeared that 
a cart-horse had been put for the night. This other 


; | field belonged to a Mr. Nichol-on, and the other horse— 


which should not have been put there--belonged to a 
Mr. Hopkins. In the night the cart-horse, by some 
means, gained access to Mr. Graves’s field, and kicked 
Mrs. Wilson’s horse. The injury was not, apparently, 
discovered till a few days later. The horse was brought 
back, and put in the Camp stables, where it was under 
the attendance of Mr. Eve, veterinary surgeon, of Folke- 
stone. Under his advice it was shot on the 22nd 
August. The case was a question of liability. [he 
hedge between the two fields did not belong to Mr. 
Graves, but that question of ownership had nothing to 
do with it. It was the duty of the person who took care 
of the horse to put it in a field where no damage could 
come to it. If this fence was defective, although it was 
not Mr. Graves’s he could have put something up to 
prevent the horse straying in. e (Mr. Haines) ven- 
tured to put it that it was neglected to have put Mrs. 
Wilson’s vote into a field where the fences were so de- 
fective. The damages could be put down entirely to the 
cause of the fence being defective. The horse, it is true, 
had been sent by the former owner to Tattersall’s, and 
had been sent back, as it was said to have a splint. It 
was the subject of much talk among the officers at the 
Camp, and it was after full knowledge of the state of 
affairs that Mrs. Wilson gave £40 for it. ; 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson said that she was the wife of 
Major Charles Stuart Wilson, of the Royal Engineers. 
On the 2nd July last she purchased the gelding named 
“Tipperary ” from Mr. Villiers, of the 14th Hussars, who 
was going to India. She bought it as a hunter that had 
carried a lady for several seasons. She knew at the 
time that it had been returned from Tattersall’s, and 


also about the splint. She took the advice of her hus- 
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‘band in Purchasing it. Mr. Graves’s name had been 


mentioned to her as one who would look after the horse, 
and she called upon Mr. Graves about the end of July 
Mr. Graves was out, but witness saw Mrs. Graves, and 
asked that terms should be forwarded. Defendant 
eventually agreed to keep the horse till the end of Sep- 
tember at a charge of 7s. per week, which should include 


‘one gallon of corn perday. The horse was afterwards 


blistered on both fore-legs by Mr. Eve, and sent to Mr. 
Graves. Witness heard no more of it until Sunday, the 
12th August, when Mr. Graves and Mr. Eve called upon 
her, and defendant said that le was sorry to tell her that 
the horse had been badly kicked, and that the accident 
had happened throngh a man n-med Hopkins turning 
out a cart-horse in a field where he had no right to put 
it. The cart-horse had got through the defective hedge. 
A man later saw that Mrs. Wilson’s horse had been 
damaged, and came to him about it. Mr. Graves had 
then he said gone to Hopkins and told him about it, say- 
ing that the horse that was kicked did not belong to 
him but to a lady, who wonld probably make him pay. 
The horse was brought home on Mond+sy morning, and 
subsequently shot 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lynch : She knew that a vet. 
had examined the horse before she bonght it, but she 
did not know that it was Mr. Eve, and that he had 
said that it was ‘only worth £20, and then only as a 
speculation. 

Re examined: After Mr. Eve had blistered it he had 
said it was a nice horse, and if its front legs had been as 

‘good as its hind ones it would have been worth a lot, but 
_as it was it should do well as a hunter for several seasons 
yet. He also recommended her to insure it ere hunting 
it providing that it came up workably sound from grass 
after being blistered. 

Mrs. Louisa O’Connell, the wife of Major M. C. 
O’Connell, of 43, Augusta Gardens, Folkestone, said she 
was present with Mrs. Wilson when Mr. Graves and Mr. 
Eve called. She understood Mr. Graves to tell Mrs. 
Wilson that her horse had been badly kicked by a horse 
belonging to a neighbouring farmer, who had turned it 
into a field where he had no right to put it. He said 
that the man came home late, and he supposed it was a 
piece of laziness. The impression left upon her mind 

was that Mr. Graves said that either there was a hole 
in the hedge or else the hedge was defective. The im- 

ression was not that it was broken down by the 

orse. 

Thomas Hopkins, subpoenaed by Mr. Haines, said that 
he lived at Peene, Newington. He was a jobbing brick- 
layer and owned one horse. He remembered turning 
his horse into Mr. Nicholson’s field for the first time on 
the 9th August. He had not Mr. Nicholson’s permission 
to turn it into that field. He noticed the hedge divi- 
ding the two fields. It was then in good condition. 
Witness remembered Mr. Haines and Mr. Gardner com- 
ing to see him a short time ago. He denied that the 
hedge was defective before the accident. 

Mr. Haines ressed witness as toa statement he had 

made to him (Mr, Haines), giving a different opinion 
but witness adhered to his point that the hedge was not 
defective. 
_ Mr. Lynch, K.C., rose to object on one or two oceas- 
ions to the manner in which Mr. Haines was pressing a 
hostile witness, maintaining that Hopkins was his (Mr. 
Lynch’s) witness, but had been subpoenaed by Mr. 
Haines. 

His Honour, however, allowed the questions. 

Continuing, Hopkins said that when he went to fetch 
the horse next morning he saw the fence was broken 
down and his horse in Mr. Graves’s field. He could 
swear it was up when he turned the horse in. That was 
at 9.30 p.m. He had never turned his horse ont in that 
field before. On the Sunday morning Mr. Graves told 
him the horse had been kicked by witness’s horse. He 


sanctioned Mr. Graves sending for a vet., as he thought 
it was witness’s horse that had done the damage. He 
did not know how many days after the accident it was 
that the fence was repaired. 

Questioned by Mr. Lynch: Mr. Graves said that wit- 
ness’s Lorse had broken down the fence. It was Mr. 
Nicholson’s fence. There was no other stock in Mr. 
Nicholson’s field at the time. 

Re-examined by Mr. Haines: Mr. Nicholson had not 
made any claim against him in respect of the fence being 
damaged. 

Mr. Henry B. Eve said he was a member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. On tha 12th of August 
last he received a message from Mr. Graves to go over 
to Newington to see the horse. He examined it and 
found it was lame on the off hind leg. The leg was very 
much swollen over the surrounding part, and there was 
a wound from which blood, pus, and joint oil oozed. In 
manipulating the leg he discovered symptoms which led 
him to think that the patella was broken, but owing to 
the swelling he was unable to say definitely. He ad- 
vised the removal of the horse to Shorncliffe, aad went 
with defendant to see Mrs. Wilson. He heard Mr. 
Graves’s statement as to how the accident occurred, but 
to the best of witness’s belief he did not mention any- 
thing about the hedge being defective, or having a hole 
init. When witness saw the horse on the Sunday he 
should think it had been in that condition for 48 hours, 
or perhaps more. The condition of the horse as he saw 
it could hardly have arisen in less. On August 22nd 
the hcrse was shot on his advice, and on making a post- 
mortem examination he found the patella was broken. 

Cross-examined : Before the horse was turned ont he 
had blistered it. The horse had got bony enlargements 
on both forelegs. The horse had been through his hands 
before, and he had examined it for another purchaser, 
and had sent a certificate to Tattersall’s in connection 
with it. His opinion was that the horse was worth 20 
guineas as a speculation. 

Re-examined : The horse might have come up sound 
later. It was a very common thing to blister a horse. 
There were very few horses that did not have splints, A 
splint and a bony enlargement was a distinction with- 
out a difference. The injury was undoubtedly caused by 
akick. He knew that the horse had been through the 
previous hunting season all right. 

Major Wilson said the horse in question had been re- 
commended to him, and he also knew that it had been 
sent back from Tattersall’s. Under his advice his wife 
bought it. It was an old horse, and nearly all old horses 
hada splint. He had kept horses nearly all his life and 
so knew something about them. 

Farrier-Sergeant P. Holland, of the 20th Hussars, 
said the horse was brought back under his charge from 
Mr. Graves’ farm. He had known the horse about 12 
months. It had never before come under bis charge 10 
the sick line. Very often private horses did come under 
his care, as ofticers sometimes asked him to treat them. 
It was not likely that an officer in His Majesty’s Army, 
or an officer’s wife, would ride a horse that was lame, 
or unfit for work. 

Mr. Lynch submitted that the plaintiff had no case 
at all, and asked for a verdict for the defendant. 

His Honour said the point was that the defendant 
was bound to take all reasonable care, and the question 
was—was he guilty of any act of negligence? It wou 
be an act of negligence if he put the horse into a field 
where any horse could break through, the fences being 
defective. If an outsider committed a trespass, and as 
a result the fence was broken down, the person 
took charge of the horse was not guilty of negligence. 

Defendant was then called by Mr. Lynch. | He ™ te 
he said, a farmer at Newington. On _ his side of the 


fence there was a ditch. When he heard that —_ 
thing had happened to the horse he went to Mr. Hop 
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kins, who took witness to the tield, and showed him 
where the cart horse had broken through. Witness 
was ina position to say that the fence was not broken 
down previously. It was in a fair condition the day 
before the horse broke through. 

Cross-examined: He did not see it the day before, but 
his man went every morning. His man did not tell 
him of the accident on Thursday. Sunday mo ning was 
the first time he heard of it, and the fact that the 
fence was broken was not pointed out to him till then. 
From the Thur-day to the Sunday the horse was in his 
charge. It was taken from the field to a loose box on 
his farm. 

Mr. Haines observed that the horse was in the field 
from Thursday to Sunday whilst the fence was certainly 
down. 

His Honour said that unless Mr. Haines could show 
him further reasons to prove his case, he was afraid he 
must give judgment for the defendant. 

Mr. Haines said that he had not anticipated that his 
witness Hopkins would have taken up the attitude 
he had that day, or he would have called Mr. Gardner, 
who was with him at the time he hid the interview with 
Hopkins. The only thing was—should he apply fora 
fresh trial to His Honour, toenable him to bring that 
evidence forward ? 

His Honour said that the duty which the law cast 
upon the person who took charge of the horse was to 
take all reasonable care of it. The law did not make 
that person an insurer. In this case the law cast the 
onus upon the plaintiff of proving that the defendant 
had left undone something which a reasonable and pru- 
dent man would not have left undone. The only point 
was—did the defendant, when he took care of the 
horse, put him in a field where there was a defect in the 
hedge? That the plaintiff had not proved. The two 
ladies who heard the conversation between plaintiff and 

defendant did not give the exact words. They were far 
too honest to go further than to say that an impression 
was left upon their minds. He was convinced by the 
evidence that the fences were in reasonably good order 
at the time, and that the hole in the fence was made by 
the cart-horse breaking through. He must, therefore, 
enter judgment for the defendant.— Folkestone Herald. 


Sampling Milk for Prosecutions. 


An important appeal bearing on this subject was de- 
cided last week in the Justiciary Court. At Paisley, 
Alexander Crawford, dairy keeper, Boylestone Farm, 
Neilston, was charged with having delivered milk to the 
Barrhead Co-operative Society which bore to be sweet 
milk, but which was deficient in milk fat. The milk was 
brought to the shop in three cans, containing eight, eight, 
and six gallons respectively. In the shop the milk was 
poured into two vessels—one of twenty gallons’ capacity, 
and one of two gallons’ capacity. The two 8-gallon cans 
and four gallons of the 6-gallon can were emptied into the 
20-gallon vessel, and the two remaining gallons of the 
6-gallon can were poured into the 2-gallon vessel. The 
prosecution obtained samples of the contents of the two 
vessels, and analysis showed that while the milk in the 
20-gallon vessel contained 3°05 of milk fat, the sample 
of the 2-gallon vessel contained only 2°8 of milk fat, 
showing a deficiency of 6 percent. The prosecution was 
instituted with reference to the milk in the 2-gallon 
vessel. The Sheriff-Substitute convicted the accused. 
The appellant contended that as the whole of the 
twenty-two gallons, if analysed as a whole, would have 

n over the standard, the prosecution had failed to 
es that the consignment of milk as delivered was 
low the standard. The Court sustained the appeal 
and quashed the conviction, with ten guineas expenses 


to the appellant. 


Lord Low, who gave the opinion of the Court, said 
the milk to which the complaint related was contained 
in three milk cans—two containing eight gallons each 
and one containing six gallons. The milk in the 
8-gallon cans admittedly contained a larger percentage 
of milk fat than the minimum required by statute. The 
milk, therefore, in these cans was unobjectionable. In 
regard to the 6-gallon can, if the milk which it con- 
tained had been proved to fall short of the minimum of 
3 per cent., the conviction could have been justified ; 
but in his Lordship’s opinion that had not been proved. 
What was proved was that after the four gallons of the 
six gallons contained in the can had been mixed with 
the sixteen gallons of milk taken from the two 8-gallon 
cans, the remaining two gallons contained only 2°8 per 
cent. of milk fet. What percentage of milk fat was con- 
tained in the four gallons which had been poured out, 
no one knew. That would have b-en material if it had 
been possible to say that the percentage of fat in the 
milk at the bottom of the can was necessarily the same 
as in the milk at the top of the can ; but thst was not 
the case. Fat had a tendency to rise, and it was proved 
that if the can had been at rest for a considerable time 
the fat would have been rising to the top, with the 
result that the milk at the top of the can would contain 
a much larger percentage of fat than the milk at the 
bottom of the can. It was impossible to say that the 
sample taken from the two gallons at the bottom of the 
can was a fair sample of the contents of the can, or that 
the analysis of that sample could be held as proving 
that the six gallons which the can contained did not, 
when taken together, contain the requisite percentage 
of milk fat. On the facts, therefore, a conviction 
should not have followed. 

The other judges concurred.—7'he North British 
Agriculturist. 


Cape Government Veterinary Surgeons. 


List of M.R.C.V.S. under the Cape Government and 
their stations in November, 1906. 


Chief Veterinary Surgeon, J.D. Borthwick. 


Cape Town C. Goundry | Mossel Bay J. A. Robinson 
‘a . H. L. Lyons | Oudtshoorn S. Elle 
East London R. W. Dixon ! Somerset East J. Spreull 
Elsenburgh Uitenhage  G. W. Freer 
(Mulders Vlei) K. Paine | Umtata P. X. Kearne 
Kokstad M. A. Hutehence | Vryburg J. Neill 
Molteno W.G. Pakeman | Worcester A. Goodall 


The Inspection of Food in London. 


At a meeting of the London County Council the 
Medical Officer presented a report by Dr. Hamer on the 
inspection by riparian sanitary authorities of food com- 
ing into London. The report, in fact, raises the whole 

uestion of the inspection of all food coming into Lon- 

on, and Sir Shirley Murphy, in a memorandum pre- 
fixed to the report, said that the main outcome of Dr. 
Hamer’s investigation is to show that river inspection 
needs to be considered in relation to the inspection 
which should be practised at other portals of entry of 
foodstuffs into London, otherwise the devotion of special 
attention to one avenue of apprach will merely lead to 
the diversion of traffic in unsound foods to other 
avenues less subject to scrutiny. In fact, the work 
already done by the port and riparian authorities, while 
it has been hampered in many ways by uncertainty, for 
example, as to the limits of the powers possessed by the 
authorities concerned, and by the smallness of the staff 
engaged upon the duty, has at least made it quite 
obvious that one of the most important questions arisin 
in connection with attempting to perfect the system o 
river inspection is the need of co-ordination of the 
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methods of supervision exercised at the various points 
of entry, wheiner by river, rail, or road, and, indeed, of 
the adoption of a general scheme of inspection of food- 
stuffs brought into London. Sir Shirley Murphy, while 
admitting that in the case of meat the public health 
could, in a measure, be safeguarded, so far as relates to 
diseased conditions visible at the time of slaughter, by 
ensuring that proper inspection was carried out at that 
time, whether in foreign countries, at the various ports 
of this country, or in the country itself, insisted that in 
addition to such original inspection, it is essential that 


- the condition of the meat as to soundness at the time it- 


enters London be investigated. Another point to which 
reference is made is the need for ensuring that food once 
surrendered or condemned as unfit for human food 
should not again find its way back into the market either 
in its original form or more or less completely disguised. 


Anthrax at Tichmarsh. 


A case of anthrax was discovered at Tichmarsh on 
Tuesday, 20th ult. The animal affected, a fat shorthorn 
bullock, came from Mr. Walter Babb’s farm, and was 
one of a number, about half-a-dozen, of beast, all of 
which, however, were lying in separate stalls. The 
beast in question was taken ill in the evening, and was 
nearly dead when it was slaughtered. Mr. H. Nicholls, 
veterinary surgeon, of Oundle, was present, and, notic- 
ing that the spleen was of somewhat unusual size, sus- 
pected anthrax, and the slaughter was not proceeded 
with. Mr. W. Beal, veterinary surgeon for the division, 
was called in, and after a microscopical examination of 
the blood unhesitatingly pronounced it to be a case of 
anthrax. 

The man who stuck the beast, Mr. Selby Tebbutt, had 
a cut on the hand, which came in contact with some of 
the blood. After being attended to, Mr. Beal, with 
commendable promptitude, ordered him to be attended 
to by a docter, and he subsequently received the utmost 
attention from Dr. Gainer. 

Inspector Butlin, stationed at Thrapston, went over in 
company with Mr. Beal, and made arrangements for the 
cremation, which was carried out under the Inspector’s 
supervision on Wednesday. The beast was valued at 
about £22.--Northampton Daily Chronicle. 


Motor Car Kills 20 Sheep. 


The Chester Chronicle reports the details of a re- 
destructive motor-car accident which hap- 

ned a few daysago. Mr. Crowe, of Broughton, near 

awarden, and Mr. F, Hughes, of Buckley, Flintshire, 
had brought seventy sheep in Chester Smithfield Market, 
and their road home being the same, they engaged two 
drovers toescort the one flock. Towards evening the 
drovers reached Mainwaring Farm, on the Chester and 
Hawarden highway. Here they heard a motor ap- 
proaching rapidly, and they both say that they shouted 
and whistled loudly to attract the attention of the 
driver. Unfortunately he did not hear them. Rushing 
into the centre of the flock, the car forced its way clean 
through until brought ? by the dead bodies of the shep 
piled up underneath. The car was lifted off, and it was 
then ascertained that twenty sheep were either killed 
outright or so severely injured that they had to be 
slaughtered. The car owner, a Chester merchant, has 
asked Messrs. Hughes aod Crowe to forward their 
account.—Hull News. 


Presentation to a M.R.C.V,S. 


The Swansea Canine Society last week at thei 
annual banquet presented their lon. Veterinary Ins a 
tor, Mr. James Murray Stewart, M.R.C.V.S.. with a 
handsome silver tea and coffee service suitably in- 


scribed, as a token of their esteem of his valuable 
services to the Society for the past sixteen years. 

The Chairman, Alderman David Jenkins, in making 
the presentation, remarked that no more worthy reci- 

ient could be found than their Hon. Veterinary Officer. 

e had been a devoted worker—always unostentatiously 
--and a real good sportsman, and it afforded him the 
greatest satisfaction to preside over such a number of 
real good fanciers who tol come to-night, to honour 
one whon he had known for now nearly twenty years, 
and who was as keen a sport now, as then, not a bit 
older to look at, one of the very best. May he be long 
spared to use the valuable presents is the hearty wish 
4 us all, and may he again come up smiling at our next 
show. 

Mr. Stewart suitably replied, he characterised his 
work asa labour of love. 


Personal. 


Mr. H. E. Ricnarpson, M.R.C.V.S., of Hedon, has 
been appointed one of the Veterinary Inspectors for the 
London Hackney Show next year. 


Mr. D. Pucu, M.R.C.V.S., of Sevenoaks, who r cently 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, is now on the 
fair road to recovery. 


OBITUARY. 
Proressor WILLIAM PRITCHARD, M.R.C.V.S., 
5 Regent’s Park Rd., London, N.W. 
Graduated, Lond: May, 1860. 


Professor Pritchard was taken ill on Thursday, Nov. 
15, whilst occupied with his professional duties, and 
died on the Tuesday following. His age was 68. 


TinpLE.—On the 21st inst., J. G. Tindle, surgeon, 
os. - his residence, Northumberland Square, North 
ields. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRUE AND FALSE RINGBONE.—A SUGGESTION. 
Sir, . 

As you have said “it is time we considered our defini- 
tions’’ with regard to this important matter—especially as 
the question is one that presents itself daily in the lives of 
men in general practice. But to obtain the opinions of 
veterinary surgeons in sufficient numbers upon it does not 
seem to me to be quite an easy matter. 

A few letters appearing in the pages of any professional 
journal will probably leave the question of ‘‘ What is true 
ringbone ?’’ exactly where it was before they were written. 
I am not sure that a paper and discussion before a single 
society would have very much more effect. But why 
should not one Society take the initiative, express an opinion, 
and then endeavour to obtain the opinions of the rest? More 
than one Society, during the last year or so, has adapted 
that course in matters political—why not also in matters 
scientific ? 

The best way, I think, would be for some clinician of re- 
pute to bring a paper, containing the definitions most 
favoured by himself, before one of our larger associations. 
Probably it would be well to have the definitions prin 
verbatim on the agenda, so that the members might have 
full time to consider them beforehand. Those definitions, 
or such amended form of them as was adopted by the Asso- 
ciation, could then be all the other veterinary societies, and 
the opinion of each asked. When all the replies had been 
received, we should then be in a position to judge whether 
the present loose nomenclature can be rendered more 
exact. 

I say “‘a clinician of repute’? advisedly, for the question 
is, after all, mainly a clinical one, and that is just the 
reason why it is necessary to obtain the opinion of as many 
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practitioners as possible. Ifany one of the larger societies 
would take the matter up on these lines I believe that a 
decision could be arrived at. In your current issue I notice 
that both the late President and the present President of the 
Central V.M.S. have recently indicated, with more or less 
distinctness, their preference for scientific matter in place of 
political, to occupy the attention of that Society. Surely 
here is a chance for the Central, or any other professional 
Society, torender good service to the everyday practice of 
the “art and science of veterinary surgery.”’ 

I prefer not to dwell upon the recent prosecution at Cam- 
bridge, although my sympathies are very strongly with Mr. 
Banham. I think that the discussion of ‘‘ What is true 
ringbone ’’—should any such discussion really take place— 
would be better carried on apart from reference to a case 
which has naturally caused a good deal of feeling.—Yours 
truly, 

CLINICIAN.”’ 


MEAT INSPECTION. 
ir, 

There seems to be a general feeling in the profession that 
meat inspection of ascientific and all-round kind is gradual- 
ly going to come in this country. 

There seem to be two ways by which this desirable hap- 
pening may be brought about. The one is by public abat- 
toirs brought into existence by government or municipalities. 
The other is by licensing and registering all slaughter- 
houses, having beasts killed during certain hours and sys- 
tematically inspecting the carcases during these hours. 
Carcases coming into the country as well as all fowls and 
tinned provisions, including fish, ought also to be inspected. 

The veterinary profession ought to keep well in view the 
scientific and political means available to accomplish these 
ends. For many years yet, even if ever, the universal 
calling into existence of public abattoirs may be placed 
beyond the range of practical politics. In large industrial 
centres we may these spring up here and there, but in the 
present state of society and in the agricultural counties I 
am afraid we shall never see public abattoirs an accomplished 
fact. Vested interests are too strong to be overthrown, and 
even if they could be it is questionable whether the good 
accomplished by their overthrowing would counter-balance 
the evil (by throwing out of employment a large body of 
men and destroying the means of livelihood of others) pro- 
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duced thereby. Can meat inspection then be separated 
from a knowledge of drains and sewer gas? Can it be 
placed in the hands of men better trained than those at 
present engaged in it. Assuredly it can, but by what 
means ? 

It is little use grumbling about the present state of things 
unless practical measures of reform can be called into 
existence and brought about. 

In every town where meat inspection is required, and in 
every country district also, there is a veterinary establish- 
ment from which this inspection could be conducted. Limit 
it to meat inspection and there is hardly a veterinary sur- 
geon who, if decently remunerated, could not run the thing 
in a business-like and scientific manner. 

The inspection of carcases and efficient inspection could 
be carried out by an organisation with its headquarters in 
London, and worked on the same lines as the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, in fact, with the addition of 
“meat’’ between agriculture and fisheries the name would 
nearly do. Such an organisation would ensure considera- 
bly better meat inspection than that existing at present. 

The interests clashed against would be considerably fewer 
than the interests at present clashed against in carrying out 
swine fever regulations, which fact is largely accountable 
for the continued existence of this plague. This wou'd 
ensure more efficient carrying out of meat inspection. In 
the interests of humanity meat inspection is far more im- 
portant than the eradication of swine fever. 

The machinery for the carrying out of meat inspection 
in an efficient all-round and scientific manner almost exists 


TAYLORS 


ORIGINAL DERBY 


at present. 

For the benefit of the veterinary profession and for the 
good of generations of veterinary surgeons yet unborn, who 
is going to be the man to influence this machinery in the 
right way, where is the driving force going to come from to 
bring about efficient meat inspection? Who is going to be 
the man to turn the fools’ paradise into a land “flowing 
with milk and honey? ’’—Yours truly, 


‘*COMPETITION.”’ 
Sir, 

We enclose one of the slips left at public-houses, given to 
farmers (our clients), and generally scattered over the 
greater part of our district.—Yours faithfully, 

Two Country M.R.C.V.S. 


OILS. 


A sure remedy for Kicks, Wounds, Broken Knees, &c., Over-Reaches, Saddle- 
Galls, Thrushes, Sore Throats, and Injuries of Every Description. Ewes 
Lambing, &c., &c. Swollen Udders in Cows, &c., 


Sold by Chemists:—In Bottles, 1/-, 2/-, 3/6, and 5/- each. 


DIRECTIONS:—For Broken-Knees, &c., wash the wound clear of grit and 

apply the oils. Over-Reaches, &c., &c., soak a piece of lint with oils and 

apply. Thrushes, pare the ragged or diseased portion of frog and when 

dry pass some tow wet with the oils — the clefts and allow to remain 
in frog. 


Prepared by 


enuine unless 
T. Taylor & Son, 


Established DE RBY, EN GLAND. ee go years. 


Nearly go years. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE CRUELTY CASE. 
Sir, 

It is to be regretted that a correspondence, really intend- 
ed for the good of your readers, cannot be carried on 
through the medium of your weekly journal without an 
amount of feeling approaching priggishness. It has been 
said over and over again that little is to be gained by enter- 
ing upon a correspondence in a veterinary periodical, and 
really this seems to be borne out on the present occasion. 
Your editorial remark appearing in T'he Veterinary Record of 
the 17th inst. that ‘‘It was a dangerous and unsupported 


- assumption in a criminal court’’ falls short of the mark.. 


You seem to forget that as an expert witness I was formula- 
ting an opinion as to the pathological change in the condi- 
tion of the bones of the hovse’s leg, and in differing from 
you gave rise to some unwarranted displeasure on your 
part, and at the same time this seems to have inflamed the 
susceptibilities of your highly learned correspondent Mr. 
Mayall. Mr. Mayail’s knowledge of evidence is obviously 
of a very primitive character, and he should remember that 
abuse is no argument. 

As a member of the English Bar for the last seven years, 
and a veterinary surgeon of twenty-three years standing, 
twenty of which I have spent in London, may I be per- 
mitted to enlighten Mr. Mayall upon the following point of 
evidence whica some day may prove useful. One of the 
leading principles and rules of evidence by which the courts 
of common and criminal law is regulated is, that the 
opinion of any person concerning a matter in question is, as 
a rule, quite irrelevant, but where there is a question of 
science or art, or a question on a subject in which special 
study or experience is required for the forrhation of an 
opinion, then the opinion is admissible. Such witnesses are 
dubbed experts. 

The crux of this question is not as to whether ringbone 
was false or true, or whether Mr. Banham had made a 
mistake in diagnosis. For in his evidence in chief he 
honestly said that he was unable to determine whether 
ringbone existed at all on account of the enormous amount 
of swelling—which he compared to a football—on the 
horse’s leg. 

At the same time I am satisfied that true ringbone was 
disclosed in the bones I examined, and holding this opinion 
I care little for the remarks of Mr. Mayall, a man who 
actually decries such works on surgery as Williams and 
Moller. Perhaps he is able to suggest the names of better 
authors. I doubt it. Anyway, as one of the lesser lights 
of the veterinary profession I fee! a sense of security in tak- 
ing such men as standard clinicians, knowing full well that 
few works on the subject can hold a light to them in point 
of clearness and utility,—Yours faithfully, 

Wa. Kirk. 


TENDERING AND COMPETITION. 
Sir, 
Below is a copy of a letter written by me to the Secretary 
of a local authority. I think no comment is necessary.— 


Yours faithfully, F. C. Mason, M.R.C.V.S. 
Kingstown. 


To the Secretary, Kingstown Urban District Council. 
Sir, 

I enclose tender form duly signed and filled up as regards 
= item for which you invite tender, viz., the shoeing of 

orses. 

As regards veterinary attendance, I regret I am not able 
to see my way to tender, as such conduct is held by the 
President of the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland 
to be “unprofessional competition’’ and further he has 
stated that it “lowers the status of our profession.” 

This matter will come before the Association at its next 
meeting, meanwhile I feel justified in calling your atten- 
tion to the fact that you apparently classify veterinary pro- 
fessional services in the same category as cartgrease, mud 
scoops, and sewer pipes. , 


If your Board wi!] advertise for a veterinary surgeon at 
a certain fixed scale of remuneration, I shall be happy to 
offer my services if the amount offered is in accordance 
with my ideas of adequate remuneration. 

The present system is in my opinion derogatory to the 
profession to which I have the honour to belong.—Yours 


faithfully, 
Faixner C. Mason, M.R.C.V.S. 
Nov. 26, 1906. 


QUEER CASES. 
Sir, 

I read on page 333 of your issue of Nov. 24th an inter- 
esting resumé of a case treated by Mr. Bindloss. The 
patient, a spaniel, seems to have suffered from a complica- 
tion of diseases, but soon recovered after two peas had come 
out of his back. The case was looked upon as a very 
peculiar one by the members of the Lincolnshire Veterinary 
Medical Association. I should not have written but I saw 
in The Daily Express of Wednesday last another case of 
‘matter in the wrong place,’’ which seems to me even 
more curious than that of Mr. Bindloss. I enclose the cut- 
ting herewith. It’s true the patient was not one of the 
lower animals, but the diseases of man and animals are be- 
coming s0 much a@ subject of common interest to their re- 
spective doctors and surgeons that it may interest your 
readers. It is worthy of remar& that in the case of the 
man, aad the dog too, there is the same difficulty ‘‘ How did 
it get there.’’ You will notice that the casein The Express 
“comes from America’’ where, no doubt, the vermiform 
appendix is somewhat more largely developed than on this 
side of the herring pond.”’ 

READER.”’ 


“An iron bolt nearly five inches long was found in the 
appendix of a man on whom an operation was performed at 
Middletown, New York. The man does not know how the 
bolt got there.’’—The Daily Express. 


LINCOLNSHIRE V.M.A. 
Sir, 

In reporting the meeting of the Lincolnshire Veterinary 
Medical Association in last week’s Jtecord ® mistake or two 
was made in my remarks re the treatment of husk in 
beasts, and the life history of the parasite that causes it. I 
should not have noticed them if one misleading statement 
had not reference to a conversation I had with Sir John 
M’Fadyean some time ago an this subject. I told him that 
I knew the parasites multiplied in the lungs because I 
had seen the process of hatching under the microscope. Sir 
John replied that was so, but only one generation was 
hatched there and that generation did not propagate further. 
I considered this piece of information which he so kindly 
gave me very important, because if they kept multiplying 
generation after generation the rate of mortality would be 
much larger than at present. . 

With regard to its treatment I am reported to have said 
that I gave 15 drops as an intratracheal injection. Ofcourse 
this is an obvious error. At each injection I gave the fol- 
lowing with a Poulton syringe: 

Spts. Terebinth oz. ij. 
Spts. Chloroform oz. j. 
Acid. Carbolic mxx. 
Yours truly, 
R. W. Know es. 
Wisbech. 


Norges on BLoop Serum Tuerapy, PREVENTIVE INOCULA- 
TION, AND ToxIN Serum DraGnosis FOR VETERINARY 
Practitioners SrupENnTs, by Watrrr 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. Cr. 8vo. pp. X + 200, with 47 
illustrations. Cloth, lettd. Noadvts. 5/- net. Balliére, 
Tindall & Cox, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. W. Kirk, 
F.C. Mason, W. W. Gulliford, Col. H.T. Pease, Prof. 
Williams, F.E.P., “Clinician,’’ A Young Practitioner. 

The Western Morning News, The Hull News. 
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